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VENNER’S SAYINGS* 


GREEN THURSDAY 


ON’ stir de groun’ on Green Thursday. 

Ef you do de lightnin’ ’Il strike em. 
All summer long it’ll beat on de lan’, 
An de po ting a-layin’ so pitiful. . . . 
E’s dumb; 
E can’ talk; 
E can’ so much as moan. 
An’ de lightnin’ won’ stop tell e kill em. 
When e’s dead no crop won’ grow on em. 
De lil-es grass-seed won’ trus’ em. 
E haffer lay shame an’ naked. . . . 
All by e stir on Green Thursday. 
Don’ stir de groun’ on Green Thursday. 


“See page 114 for notes on the dialect. 
[so] 
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THE WIND 


De win’ mek me laugh— 
E duh do so much mischeevous ting! 


E put e mout’ to de crack an’ blow; 
Den e run roun’ de house 

An’ mek strange noise. 

De smoke een de chimney git so f’aid 
E run clean back down to de fire! 
Dem big ol’ tree trimble an’ moan! 


De win’ tell de cloes on de line 
Dey is people. 

People! 

Dey puff dey-se’f out 

An’ try fo’ step roun’. . . 
Try fo’ dance, my Gawd! 
Some wouldn’ stop 

Tell dey jump clean down 
On de groun’! 


De win’ talk sweet-mout’ talk 


To de dus’. 

Tell em “Git up!—be cloud!” 
Cloud! 

Da po’ dus’ worry ese’f 

Tell e fly! 


De win’ haffer call de rain 
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Out de sky 

Fo’ stop em! 

Den de dus’ lay down shame—- 
E can’ raise e head 

When de win’ whistle by. 


De win’ mek me laugh. 
But e bad! 
E duh do tummuch mischeevous ting! 


GIFTS 
You can’ gi’ nobody nuttin’. 


You could gi’ leaf to tree?— 
Or fedder to fowl? 

You could gi’ flowers-bush 
One blossom? 


You can’ gi’ nobody nuttin’. 
g y 


TWO KINDS OF LOVE 


Love? 

Is I know em? 

Sho, I know em fo-true. 

Gawd mek ’oman fo’ know em. 


Dey’s two kinds 0’ love— 
Two: 


Dey’s eye-love an’ heart-love. 
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Julia M. Peterkin 
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Better be keerful— 

Eye-love kin fool you, 

E’s tricky. 

Eye-love ’ll meet two people, 

Ell mek em ma’ied togedder— 

Dat when e laugh an’ slip out de do. 

E gone! 

E lef dem po creeter tie han’ an’ foot, 
All-two wishin’ to Gawd dey ain’ nebber see one anudder! 


When heart-love come you would know em. 
Wait, chile, wait—hab patience! 

> P 
When e come, joy don’ ha’dly come wid em. 
No. 
FE, mos’ always come wid sorrow. 

y 

Seem lak heart-love an’ sorrow be’s one mudder chillen. 


I dunno e mudder name—no. 
E might be Life. 

Sometime I t’ink e name Dear’. 
Deat?... 


BOY-CHILLEN 


Boy-chillen brings mos’ 0’ de misery dat’s een dis worl. 
Boy-chillen. 

I dunno how-come mek so. 

Gawd mus’ be sen’ em togedder. 

Eby ’oman hab joy when e buth one. 
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Julia M. Peterkin 


Eby gal hab joy when e love one. 

None ain’ see how misery duh hide behime joy. 
Da misery gwine grow, 

Grow big tell e choke de joy; . 

Tell de ’oman heart mos’ bus’ open, 

Tell e open wide same like book. 


Boy-chillen brings mos’ o’ de misery dat’s een dis worl’, 
Boy-chillen. 


MEN 


A man is a some-time ting. 
E ain’ turkle dove- 
No, Jedus! 
E mo’ like bull-alligator! 
E 
Fo’ de ’oman e want. 
At e hab em, 
E sad; e ain’ glad. 


scuffle an’ fight 


E can’ satisfy 

Tell e scuffle an’ fight 
Fo’ anudder- 
Anudder! 


A man is a some-time ting. 
E ain’ turkle-dove! 
Ki! 


E. tummuch like bull-alligator. 


[63] 
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WARNING 


Comp’ny een de dark don’ do, gal. 
Comp’ny een de dark don’ do. 


Een de summer night 

E too hot fo’ le’ de fire bu’n bright . . . 
De kerosene out .. . 

De moon ain’ shine . . . 

De stars be dim... 

Des de dark .. . 


But de dark ain’ fo’ trus, gal— 
E ain’ like day. 

Comp’ny’s right wid light . . . 
But wid dark... 


Comp’ny een de dark don’ do, gal. 
Comp’ny een de dark don’ do. 


GREED OF THE GROUND 


Don’ bury no part o’ you own se’f. 
No. 

De groun’ ain’ fo trusted— 

E’s greedy. 

At e git one taste e gwine hab all. 
Don’ bury no part o’ you own se’f. 


Tek da gal we lay way today. 
E been proud, 
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Fulia M. Peterkin 


E been foolish, 

E ain’ wan’ own wha’e do. 

E ain’ hab husban’. 

E ain’ wan’ people fo know e gwine hab a chillen. 
E do someting nudder— 

E mek ese’f trow em way. 

E dig hole; 

E buried em. 

Da chile ain’ been grow to be people 

E been des a part o’ e mammy. 

E mammy buried a part o’ e own se’f da day. 
E le’ de groun’ tase em; 

E stir de groun’ appetide. 

Ki!— 


De groun’ wouldn’ res’ tell e swallow all. 
E git em today. 


Don’ bury no part o’ you own se’f. 
Le somebody do em fo’ you. 

Fool de groun’ ef you kin. 

De groun’ ain’ noways fo’ trusted. 


ADVICE 


Don’ shet up tings 

Too tight een you’ heart. 
Better open you’ mout’ 
An’ talk ’em. 
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Ef you hol’ you Mad 

E would kill eby Glad. 
An’ Sorrow— 

E kin bus’ you heart open. 


Don’ hol’ nuttin’ 

Deep down een you’ heart. 
Ain’ Gawd gi you mout’ 
Fo talk em? 


PRAYER FROM LANG SYNE PLANTATION 


O Gawd, 

I know de time ain’ long 

When my room gwine be lak a public hall, 
My face gwine be lak a lookin’-glass, 

An’ my teet ’ll be shet gainst a silence. 
No mo’ breat ’ll heave een my breas’; 

My han’s ’ll be col’ an’ empty, 

An’ be layin’ folded pun-top ’em. 

Dese ol’ feet’ll be tu’n todes sunrise-side, 
An’ dis head’ll be tu’n todes de wes’. 
Tain’ no use den fo’ my eyes to crack dey-se’f open. 


De life ob a man is same lak de pat’ ob de sun. 
Een de mawnin’ e rise up bright een de east— 
Ebyting look shine an’ beautiful. 

’E soon sta’t plowin’ e furrow ’cross de element ob de sky. 
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Fulia M. Peterkin 


'E strong, e brabe— 

When de cloud come stan’ een ’e way, ’e fight em. 
E knock em—e ain’ faid; 

De lightnin’ flash een e han’ 

Tell de cloud fall down een rain. 


But de time haffer come w’en ’e strengt’ gwine fail. 
E ceasted f’om climbin’ higher. 

E sta’t fo’ drap todes de wes’. 

"E moan tell de sky tu’n red. 

But ’e haffer go to ’e res’. 

*E sink. 

"E gone. 

"E gone down behime de hill, 

De hill whe’ de pine trees is t’ick, 

De hill whe’ de night be’s black. 


Dey’s pine trees a waitin’ yonder now 
Fo’ drap needle ober my grabe. 
Oh, Lawd! dat’s de time! 
My hea’t git weak w’en I t’ink on em— 
Dat how-come I down on my knees! 
Fader, stan’ by me den! 
Be a light on da da’k crooked pat’; 
Be a shade f’om da’ hot bunnin’ sun; 
Be a bridge fo’ me ober deep water; 
Hol’ my han’ tell I git across, 
Tell I git across! 

Fulia M. Peterkin 
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SONGS IN PASSING 


CHANGE 


In the prairies 

Who loved the red moon more than I? 

Who listened to the kee-ot of the wind-birds 

More closely? 

In the prairies 

I would say: I must love the moment deeply; I must love 
the beauty deeply; tomorrow things will change. 


Last night I carried away two things 
A face and a song; 

But not the moon-face 

Nor the kee-ot of the wind-birds. 


NIAGARA 


The knife of the sun at Niagara, 

And the swallows, 

Are beautiful; 

But the voice and movement of the waters 
Are gigantic— 

A thousand naked men 

Mad with the wine of beauty. 


PRAYER 
Beat me with the winds of a hundred autumns; 
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Benjamin Rosenbaum 


Stagger me with the colors of dawns and dusks; 
Torment me with the faces cf women; 

Be merciless to me in the ways of beauty, 

O tenderest comrade! 


YOU 


When the wind curves the willows; 
When a Castilian body bends, 
Is it not you who touch me on the shoulder? 


In the Sierra Morena 

An old woman, 

Crying over old memories, 

Told me strange things about lovers. 
When the waves sway as dancers, 


When the wind curves the willows, 
Is it not you who touch me on the shoulder? 


NIGHT TALK 


We ride to Ankeny in a Ford sedan 

To get some ice-cream. 

The road is smooth as a Turkish carpet. 

Over on the hillside where the moon is steel white 


A hundred dagos and Mexicans are resting— 
A hundred tired bones are talking: 
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“T maka two dollars a day.” 

“No, I can no go with you—my wife she gonna have a ked 
pritty quick.” 

“‘My girl an’ me get married, when I maka leetle mon’.” 


There is more in a road than asphalt. 


DAY PIECE 


The poplars run before me as a child, 
And hide behind the bend. 

I find in all this nun-like loveliness 
Of trees a quaint sweet friend. 


With green and purple thoughts I walk the hills, 
I linger near the sea: 

Not for the deeper shadows to come on 

With evening mystery; 


Nor for the red canoe of sunset on 

Its way to whiter streams; 

Nor for the overtones that stars and moon 
Give me and take—night’s dreams. 


It’s only for a something in my heert 

That life has given me 

And still withheld . . . I have and yet have not 
A tree, a hill, a sea. 


Benjamin Rosenbaum 
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SONGS 


IMPULSE 


I do not know 
A single thing 

To make me laugh, 
To make me sing: 


For I have seen this 
All before— 
Lilacs, syringa 
At my door; 


My eyes have watched 
The wounding sight 

Of a mad petal’s 
Fettered flight; 


Yet when wild April 
Flurries past, 

And honeyed buds 
Are opening fast— 


Oh, when wild April 
Flurries by, 

My feet will dance. 
I don’t know why. 
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GULLS 


Wild gulls, winged 
To soar and hover, 

What do you find, 
What discover? 


Do you madly 
Storm the sky, 

Never knowing 
A reason why? 


Do you follow, 
Blindly grope, 

Even as I 
Follow hope? 


Is the flight 
I envy you 

But a doomed act 
You must do? 


Is your freedom 
A fettered thing— 
You who touch stars 
With your wing? 
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Power Dalton 


FLAIL 


What do I care for sorrow? 
What if my heart is wrung? 

There are words that must be written, 
Songs that must be sung. 


Defoe lay long in Newgate, 
Raleigh went to jail; 

Shakespeare, Dante, yielded 
Under sorrow’s flail. 


How could a little tinker 
Ever hope to sing 

Without prison, or at least 
Grief and suffering? 


Travail is a bitter thing— 
Let my heart be wrung: 
There are words that must be written, 
Songs that must be sung. 
Power Dalton 
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TWO POEMS 
ANSWER 


You ask me of her—where she is, 
What she does, how she lives. 

I answer in a voice that gives 
The hint I do not care; 
Venturing she is in Samosair 
Stringing beads, or plaiting hair, 
Or catching gold in little sieves: 
“Someone told me she was there 
That, I heard, is how she lives.”’ 
And you wonder, so I see, 

How a man can be 

So coldly diffident, when he 

It was who stormed and took 
That dagger-breasted valkyrie. 


Well, the high Valhalla keeps 
That record in a banded chest; 
And there’s a record, too, 
Where a crimson fountain leaps 
And falls within my breast. 
Though by chance you guessed what’s true, 
Reading right my knotted hand, 
How little you would understand! 
My answer’s good enough for you. 
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Scudder Middleton 
THE BEAST 


Reality, uncontradicted beast— 

It was the enemy he must defeat. 

Without its never-closing eyes, its claws, 

That inner world of his had been complete: 

Calm symmetry obedient to laws. 

But that cloud-eating, mired thing outside, 
Watching, with all the confidence of death, 

His gates, filling his world with poison breath, 

Its deep howl shaking down the rare 

Alignment of his temples there— 

It was the great irrationality! 

How could thought fit on thought and truth arise, 
The clean geometry of mind persist, 

As long as such a monster roved the walls 

And melted logic with its burning eyes? 

Scudder Middleton 
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OUTDOOR RHYMES 


FIRST CONCERNS 


Better go outdoors now, shut the door on trouble, 
Lest if I stay indoors life should bend me double; 
Care hides in house corners, but has little use 
For a hummock pasture full of sun-burnt spruce. 


It is high time I found out one or two things: whether 
Lamb-kill is blooming like a flowerier heather; 
Whether after all this rain, green-white bells are set 
Thick on high bush blueberry like wild mignonette. 


Better stub my feet on roots, let the bronze-green fly 
Sun itself upon my hand imperturbably; 

Through the blazing mica grains by a road well known 
Watch the small red spider running down the stone. 


MID-MAY 


The high old Baldwin is a popcorn tree 

For whiteness; and for pinkness, look across 

To the russet tree, that might as well be sprigged 
With pink arbutus, sweeping on the grass! 

The dandelions are no good at all 

Except to blaze in crowds in the grass, and show 
They are no yellower than the grass is green, 
The top-note, each, of a color; the sky, as blue! 
Lord, what a time to live! not till October 
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Abbie Huston Evans 


Shall we see such color sweep this earth again; 
And then it will be different—as red flame 

Is different from the blue of the offshore sea 

In the morning in a wind, when blue is so blue 

It is green, blue-green, green-blue, pure malachite! 


THE BIRD-TREE 


The locust tree, inscrutably, 
Wears plumage like a bird; 
And where is there another tree 
Taloned, beaked, and spurred? 


Although it never comes to flight, 
Lengthwise one by one 

It folds its feathers with the night, 
And spreads them with the sun. 


LOVE’S FOOL 


And is this Love, tap-tapping down the road, 
Peering round curves, believing after sight? 
Oh, Love that limps in at the tail of proof 
Should find barred doors at night! 


It may be recklessness deserves no pity 
From careful men who mete and weigh and choose; 


But God be thanked that I was born a gambler, 
Content to stake, and lose! 


Abbie Huston Evans 
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AT GRANDMOTHER’S 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


Big white pillow-shams, stiffly aslant, 
Worked in scrolls of red— 

“Good night” on one, “Good morning” on one- 
Stand on my grandmother’s bed. 


The mantel is black. There’s a moustache-cup 
Up by the side of the clock. 

There’s a lamp on the table you mustn’t touch, 
And a rocker you mustn’t rock. 


Nothing moves. The windows are shut. 
I feel all prickly and small. 

And Grandmother’s voice goes on and on, 
Out of the book of King Saul. 


When I’m grown up, and quiet and queer, 
And all my plays are through, 

Shall I sit all day in a still cold room, 
With nothing at all to do? 


PLANTING 


If you put beans in upside-down, 
Why, that’s the way they'll grow— 
No, not clear through to China, 
But twist, and come up slow, 
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Fennette Tandy 


And blossom late, and—Careful now, 
Don’t step right in the row. 

Will all the pods hang downside-up? 
We-el, maybe. I guess so. 


MACHINES 


A tedder kicks, a disker rolls, 

A reaper’n binder click-clacks as it mows; 

But a thrashing-machine squats down and growls, 
And blows out the chaff through its nose. 


I WISH 


| wish I were a vegetable 

To elbow clods away. 

To dig my roots into the earth 
And burrow there all day; 

To feel the sun upon my leaves 
And worms about my toes, 

To have a Destined End—The Pot, 
A God—who weeds the rows; 

To push and spread and bask and swell 
And finally be eat. 

[ wish I were a radish 

Or a turnip or a beet. 


Fennette Tandy 
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IN FRANCE 


REIMS 


I had forgotten birch-trees. 

Birch-trees I think are the cool thin sound 
Earth likes to make when it is weary 

Of shouting mountains, screaming waterfalls, 
And chanting hot tremulous plains. 


I had forgotten slim white trees, 
Beating a silvery rhythm 

Upon the gray insistence 

Of autumn twilight. 


I should have stayed away 

From this motionless forest of stone. 
Here is the same pale frozen music; 

And above, in the dark somewhere, 

A bird too—screaming. 


PARIS IMPRESSION 


Old women are a fluttering curtain 

At the back of the stage. 

Against a dark background of old women— 
The mystery of their great age— 


Flicker the little painted girls, 
Tossing the glow 
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Hazel Collister Hutchison 


Of their bodies out to eyes in the dark— 
Hungry eyes that they do not know. 


Hot perfumed arms and lips are so much 
White and red 

To the old women in the dust and shadows, 
Waiting quietly to be dead. 


INHERITANCE 


There must have been flowers in this room 
Before I came, 

So troubled it is with a blurred perfume 

I cannot name. 


A frail and disturbing loveliness 
Around me crecps, 

And my heart in a wondering distress 
Without reason weeps. 


Without knowing why, my heart is sad; 
But so sweet the pain, 

No pleasure that only makes one glad 
Could suffice again. 


There must have been flowers here before— 
Perhaps they know 
Whose voices float back from beyond the door 
Where I may not go. 

Hazel Collister Hutchison 
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LYRIC 


On the coast of stars, magnets lure 
The spars of ships. But now ages 
Have passed—for in the morning air 
Of blue, they are gone! But with you, 
I retread the beauty of this old way. 


And is it strange I love to meet 
Your open eyes? They so nourish 
And quicken you! And how, if eyes 
Are the light of the soul, is your 
Face still so bright when they are closed? 


You could give life to the Valley 

Of Dead Limbs. You have given life 
To dead nations. And if men can 
Make folly of their lives, and can 
Swiftly sell their blood for a song 


Or a laugh, could I not for you 

Break a star in glistening halves, 

Ora ship? But you have made whole 
My heart. And I am glad to watch 
The stars and ships: They must go on! 


But I stop at the Tryst of Life. 
With the forge and anvil at my 
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Emanuel Zausmer 


Beating heart, a sick man had been 
F::hioned years ago. But now you 
Have healed and betrothed my sad strength! 


And I shall bind you as a sign 

Upon my hand, and as a frontlet 

Upon my forehead. And oh, my heart 
And soul like kith and kin shall unite, 
While I have life, and keep you. 


Emanuel Zausmer 


STARS IN THE SEA 


How can you know there are stars in the sea, 
That over the wall they are blown in the spray? 
If at dusk you will walk on the wall with me, 
You will see what ts lost in the day. 


Will you walk with me on the wind-swept wall? 
In the dusk you will see the star-fringed waves— 
They sing, and shower the ships with their stars, 
And flower the untended graves. 

Harriet Paine Lawrence 
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THREE POEMS 


TODAY 


Today, when I was picking peaches 

Above the pleasant Monday dullness of the countryside, 
I thought I heard over the bowed east hills 

Faint wars and rumors of wars. 


I thought of satin lapels in the capital; 

And then of my Polish mother with her tight shaw] tightly 
hooding her hair, 

Of my Bohemian father at his father’s table of one steam- 
ing bowl, 

And of the gold-filigree Spaniards who threw their blood 
into my blood— 

(O poor Israelite mothers of me, whose rich flesh the arro 
gant touched!) 


I did not blame the Spaniards, 

But contemplated a Swedish girl whom the wind was 
showing me from the road, 

Cold-ripe as columbine. 

Then I, buoyant on a pigeon-toed ladder, 

Twirled and remembered my job thinning peaches, 

Leaving only two on a twig 

That they might grow big and fit to devour. 
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David Greenhood 


IMPEACHMENT 


Your letters I will not read again, 
For they that were my costly couch 
Have become a rack. 


And what repose for me is there now, 
As I lean against the rain-filled wind 
In this empty land? 


I dread to be in love more than to be in my death; 

For I have been cursed with the fire that blesses the 
common, 

And my life has been made a sneering in the darkness. 


You have made me a laughter in his sleep— 
When again shal] my lips make redolent symbols? 
Is there a branch remaining in the burned-down tree? 


THE HUNGRY 


In these years that I have hunted under stones for my 
bread, 

And followed sore-limbed the sun-dial of the road, 

I have forgotten my Father: 

He that gave me to my pavement, I have given to His 
mansions. 

Yet He will not forget me: 

He will find me in sin and punish me with pain- 
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He will come out of His House and take me from my road. 
My Father will be merciful: 
He will chide me with silence and put me to sleep, 
And in my sleep He will undress me. 
David Greenhood 


THE MOHAWK TRAIL 


This is the month of the Prism 

In the cauldron of the four winds 

They have melted the lances of moonlight, 

And the silver stamens of hoar frost, 

And wrought a great crystal. 

Invisible, clear as air, it hangs between 

Rose of the dawn and the lavender twilight. 

The trees, that were green as sea water, 

Change to lanterns, gay-painted, full of sun-fire. 

The fields are of gold leaf, and the hills 

Thrust thick with pins, jewel-headed, 

Amber and ruby and opal. 

The world swims in rainbows; for this 

Is the flame-red month of the Prism, 

And this is the trail of the wood-gods. 
Katharine Parker Thore 
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MAN SEEKS TO CAGE DELIGHT 


Man seeks to cage delight 
In vain, not seeing 
That her strong-pinioned fligi:t 
Is all her being; 
*And sets about to frame 
Dead fantasies- 
Eternity, infinity—to tame 
The ecstasy that flies. 


And vexed by bonds of space, 

By veils of time, 

He dreams a special grace, 

A power sublime 

In these abstractions: vain 

Unbodied signs, 

Frail shadows of the ecstasy and pain 
With which Orion shines, 


And the rose unwinds 

Each scented fold; 

With which Man grows and finds 
The note of gold 

Hid in the heart of laughter, 

Heart of sighs, 

In measured golden music flying after 
The golden voice that flies; 
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In love from marble wrought; 

In love that chimes 

Over clear-ringing thought 

And well-tuned rhymes; 

In love become a fact 

Keen, swift, and fell, 

When the whole self leaps forward to the act, 
Clean as the whistling shell. 


For when the body and mind, 

Fused in one fire, 

Leap like tiger on hind 

On the one desire, 

Then the careful thoughts and schemes 
Of barren years 

Go down into the pit of ruined dreams 
And crumbling hopes and fears. 


For to be single, sure 

In one swift flash, 

Pure flame or diamond pure; 

To slough the ash 

Of things burnt out; to gain 

The fountain’s powers 

Gathered in little compass to attain 
Its crown of glittering showers: 
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This is the eternal, this 

The infinite, 

The gods’ immortal kiss 

Set warm and bright 

On heroes’ brows; in these 

Brief moments’ span 

Shall man outlive the thousand centuries 
Of the blind life of man. 





| Therefore when I am sunk 
| To earth again, 


And thirsty earth has drunk 

My joy and pain, 

I shall not know or need 

Pity or praise 

Or thanks or love from you, the human seed 
Sprung out of later days. 


For on the burning crest 

Of great extremes, 

Where the soul meets breast to breast 
Its highest dreams, 

Safe from stern fate’s decrees, 
Irrevocably 

I have possessed and savored to the lees 
My own eternity. 

Martin Armstrong 
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COMMENT 
THE EDITOR IN FRANCE 


| HEARD in Paris sharply contrasting opinions as to the 
future of civilization, if indeed—a doubt which all 
the three speakers implied—civilization is to be saved at 
all from the destructive forces of pillage now at work in 
war and peace. The first came from Erik Satie, the well- 
known modernistic composer whose ballet, Les Parades, 
set to Jean Cocteau’s text, was discussed with much en- 
thusiasm after its first production in Paris a season or two 
ago. I met M. Satie at a small supper-party in the studio 
of Constantin Brancusi, the distinguished sculptor whose 
studies in simplified and abstract form were introduced in 
America at the international exhibition of 1g15, from 
which Arthur J. Eddy bought his beautiful “‘egg-lady” 
bronze head. 

M. Satie, besides his brilliant accomplishment in his own 
field—he has been called “the father of modern music”’— 
is a thinker with a gift of eloquence, and he explained in 
swift detail his feeling that the future of civilization rests 
with America, Russia and China. He based his opinion 
on two fundamentals—geography and richness of race: 
the continental scope of these three nations, embracing 
enormous and different climatic and scenic influences upon 
the peoples living on their lands and waters-and building 
their towns; and the immense variety of strong racial 
strains, tending to unite after all into one rounded whole, 
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which is to be found in each of these three nations, 
or more-or-less nationalized agglomerations of human 
beings. 

I was interested in his ranking ancient China among the 
three future moderns. ‘‘Ah, but there is an enormous 
sleeping strength there—China is like a great dog dozing 
by the fire, whom we have been irritating out of its slum- 
ber, and who will stand up before long and, in shaking 
itself awake, will shake the world.” And as a creative 
force in art, he thought China imperishable, and expected 
another great age to repeat the glories of Han and Sung. 
As for Russia, its emergence would be slow, but, being 
urged by primitive forces from within, it would be sure. 
And he found America (by which he seemed to mean the 
United States with a trail of Latin nations)—all alive 
with new hopes and enthusiasms free of the hampering 
chains of tradition—to be just at the beginning of a devel- 
opment based on enormous geographic and racial re- 
source. 

The second of the three differing opinions as to* the 
future of civilization came from Portry’s friend and con- 
tributor Ford Madox Ford, who has definitely dropped 
the Hueffer from his literary as well as his personal name. 
I found Mr. and Mrs. Ford in an apartment in the Boule- 
vard Arago, where quite a colony of artists dwells in the 
precincts of an ancient farm. As we had tea in his garden 
under a thirteenth-century wall of broken stones, Mr. 
Ford elaborated his opinion that the only hope for civili- 
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zation lies in France. “If France goes under we are all 
done for,” he explained. “France is the only civilized 
nation, the only instinctively frugal, really educated, and 
socially democratic people; where everyone you meet is 
informed and intelligent and quite unaffectedly on equal 
terms with everyone else. You may walk from Land’s 
End to the Hebrides without meeting a single person you 
can talk with, whereas here in Paris if you speak to any 
café neighbor, any chance workman in a blouse, you will 
find a better-educated, more all-around intelligent man 
than anyone in England or America.” 

Mr. Ford was extremely impatient with his own slow- 
going stupid England, which, in his opinion, had been hit 
harder by the war than any other nation, morally if not 
physically. And I cannot express the scorn in his voice as 
he spoke of our own humble manifestations of so-called 
civilization—“‘a civilization based on bath-tubs and tele- 
phones!” In Mr. Ford’s opinion, the arts alone are civi- 
lization; and I tried in vain to get in a word for science, 
mathematics, pioneer audacities, and other manifesta- 
tions of man’s spiritual energy in the search for truth. 

The last of the three opinions as to the future of civili- 
zation came from Ezra Pound, whom Poerry’s editor met 
for the first time after their ten years or more of heated 
correspondence. Mr. Pound, while partly agreeing with 
Mr. Ford’s praise of France, would bring Italy into the 
game. “Italy has civilized Europe twice,”’ he said, “and 
it may be that she has spiritual force enough in her to do 
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it again. At any rate, she is very much alive just now to 
every manifestation of the modern movement that is 
going on anywhere in the world.” 

Mr. Pound is deeply engaged at present in an effort to 
get twelfth-century rhythms on paper, and later on the 
stage, through the medium of an opera, of which he has 
made not only the text but the music. Even more the 
music than the text, in fact, for the latter is derived quite 
directly from Villon’s Testament whereas the former will be 
an original revival of delicate mediaeval rhythms which 
have been lost for centuries. Mr. Pound reminded me 
that for years he had made an intensive study of this early 
music, which had far greater rhythmic variety than 
modern laws of the art admit. He and George Antheil, a 
Polish-American cosmopolite composer, are now engaged 
in getting the work on paper with such an accurate 
measuring-up of intervals as to make the score fool-proof 
when even the most hide-bound and conservative con- 
ductor tries his hand at it. 

As for poetry, Mr. Pound says it will take him forty 
years to complete the poem he has now in hand, so it is 
highly probable that the editor and some of the readers of 
Porrry will never see the end on’t. However, the artistic 
heroism involved in such an undertaking should result in 
a masterpiece if this poet is the very great man whom 
Mr. Ford and other admirers think him. He is at least 
a very sincere one who is out “to start civilization again” 

-nothing less. For a minor detail of this new start he 
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thinks artists should be endowed, as in Italy of the 
renaissance. That T. S. Eliot should be imprisoned in a 
bank, that James Joyce should have to bother about 
shillings and pence, seems to him the cardinal crime of an 
age which sees ill-advised millionaires expend thirty 
thousand dollars for a pamphlet by Poe the starveling, 
and an hundred or two thousand for some canvas by the 
impecunious Rembrandt or Millet or Cézanne. A read- 
justment of such mistaken values should be one of the 
tasks immediately before us, and his Be/-Esprit project 
for annual contributions to the exchequer of some literary 
artist is aimed in that direction. He refused to be dis- 
couraged by the fact that, readjustments being gradual, 
this project moves slowly. He himself gives liberally, 
being always very generous with time and counsel toward 
young poets of any promise; indeed, he has probably been 
a stronger and saner artistic influence with them than 
anyone else now living. 

For the rest, Paris is a great old town which gathers in 
artists of all kinds and races, inspires them with liberal 
contacts, and makes them feel free and at home. With 
all my belief that an artist must find his greatest strength 
in his own rooted place, I can understand this fascination 
which draws and holds creative minds. There was James 
Joyce, for example, whose great novel, U/ysses, cannot be 
read in the United States. France knows better than to 
censor a masterpiece, and it was under her protection that 
this persecuted exile saw the light of day through the so- 
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called Shakespeare Press, otherwise Miss Sylvia Beach. 
In Miss Beach’s office I met Mr. Joyce—a younger man 
than I had thought him, a personality full of fire. And I 
had café-talks with John Rodker and Robert McAlmon, 
poets English and American who are publishers as well, 
the one of éditions de luxe of certain long-hidden classics, 
the other of experiments in verse or prose by unknown and 
otherwise long-to-be-hidden moderns. 

A café evening full of color in my memory began with 
a dinner of four in a little restaurant round the corner 
from the Boulevard Montparnasse, Robert McAlmon and 
the David O’Neils (he the St. Louis poet) being the other 
three. The café had been discovered as a rendezvous but 
a fortnight before, and to it certain Bohemian groups, 
especially the American group, had flitted from their 
other haunts. Ezra Pound came in, and his neighbor 
R. C. Dunning, a poet whom we published years ago, and 
Jane Heap with some friends—she hopes to continue The 
Little Review in Paris—and the Lawrence Vails, and 
Tristan Tzara the original dada-ist, and other Frenchmen 
whose names are lost in my unserviceable memory. And 
there was talk and laughter, and a few songs by a new 
young prima or seconda donna, and much gayety of spirit. 
Perhaps a great deal of this gayety and color aforesaid 
was due to the presence of Mina Loy. I may never have 
fallen very hard for this lady’s poetry, but her personality 
is quite irresistible. Beauty ever-young which has sur- 
vived four babies, and charm which will survive a century 
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if she lives that long, are sustained by a gayety that 
seems the worldly-wise conquest of many despairs—all 
expressed in a voice which, as someone said of Masefield’s 
is “rich with all the sorrows of the world.” Yes, poetry is 
in this lady whether she writes it or not—to those who 
know her it matters little, probably, that the Contact 
Press, otherwise Robert McAlmon, has just issued Lunar 
Baedeker, her book of verse. 

I saw too little of French poets in Paris, but I must not 
close this reminiscent ramble without recording a tea- 
time talk with one of the best of them, Paul Valéry, whom 
The Dial has been publishing of late in translation; or 
without an admiring reference to the remarkable trans- 
lations of certain English classics by Charles-Marie 
Garnier, whose French version of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
for example, is an amazing achievement in art and scholar- 
ship. 

And M. Catel, in a Paris letter which comes in oppor- 
tunely, will follow me with a discussion of present ten- 
dencies in French poetry. H. M. 


LITERATURE OF REPOSE 


I have been waiting for something to illuminate the 
road we are traveling. It is not a dusky path; on the 
contrary, we are whirled through a gorgeous park where 
the flowers emit a light and the lights are fragrant, and 
the vista in front of us unfolds its serpentine crowd. Who 
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shall tell whither we are bound? Novelists explore un- 
trodden regions of the mind; Radiguet, Cocteau, and 
others fathom the uncertain consciousness of the young 
man. The poets indulge more or less in freaks and 
pranks, and the painters in witty interpretations of things 
and faces. Another group of artists takes life more 
seriously—the theater serves for a platform; and yet the 
very stage of Le Vieux Colombier, a place where people 
are in earnest, is shaken with Molieresque fun. Max 
Jacob forsakes the world for a monastery. Cocteau gives 
us Le Grand Ecart, a pessimistic view of men heart- 
burdened. Is this anarchy? 

Far from it—we are just witnessing a sort of revision 
of values. Literature has entered a stage of repose. 
Serious people and sensitive minds feel discontented with 
present conditions. Everywhere the critics are pointing 
to a dislike of modernism. People who never saw a 
cubistic “canvas are glad to hear that Picasso has re- 
nounced his former creed. However, admitting that he 
has, cubism may have helped artists of all kinds to for- 
sake nature and bring in a revival of classicism. The 
reaction against Claude Debussy is interpreted, in the 
same way, as a return to the universal mode of classic 
music. Emphasis is laid on form, which is no longer 
thought a flash of genius, but merely the “dream of 
reason,” to put it in the words of Paul Valéry. 

Jean Cocteau gives us Le Secret Professionnel, where, 
amidst the jewelry of glittering images, the reader dis- 
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cerns the poet’s preference for the eternal laws of poesy— 
that is to say, as nothing is really eternal, the laws that 
have been handed down from our fifteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but slightly modified by romanticism. 
Of course if such laws seem unchangeable to a man like 
Cocteau, one of the cleverest of the clever, there must be 
in them something to chime in with the inner soul of our 
language. 

Romains and Chenneviéres, of the unanimist group, 
also give us their thought upon French prosody in a book- 
let with a scientific title and scientific method—Pefit 
Traité de Versification. Malherbe is again the ancestor. In 
my university days, he used to be denied the olive crown 
of the poet, and L’ Art Poétique, written by Boileau after 
Malherbe’s pompous verse, got nothing but the disdainful 
smile of our divine youth. Times change—or rather 
“we” change. Listen to the Petit Traité, pages 24 and 25: 

No treatise on vers-libre versification exists, and one does not realize 
that any can exist. More generally speaking, no treatise exists which has 
added anything new to the principles of Malherbe. 

I do not think the writers mean to condemn the beauti- 
ful attempts at vers-libre made by our poets. If they do, 
I disagree, and my conclusion is: beauty having un- 
deniably been created through the medium of vers-libre, 
let us add a chapter to the classic code. Malherbe should 
admit it—vers-libre is a new form of classicism. 

Paul Valéry has come out of his ivory tower after having 
mastered the rebellious instrument of his music. Some 
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have compared him to a dancer—he is a mechanic proud 
of his work. But now he wants to create in the world 
of eternity where the tools are stripped of their earthly 
elements. Valéry gives us in Exupalinos his personal 
esthétique: this world is that of “exact forces, and elab- 
orate illusions.’’ Art is a dream, but a dream of “august 
laws.” Dance and architecture represent the purest 
forms of human art, dance with its arabesque, architecture 
with its solidity. There is something Greek in the con- 
ception and expression of Valéry’s thought. Indeed an 
art where the bodily sensation has no part in the birth 
of the poem, the melody, or the statue, is an art which 
tries to forget romanticism and the Renaissance. Of 
architecture and music this is what Valéry has to say: 

To impart to the stone, to communicate to the air, intelligible forms; 
to borrow but little of natural objects, to imitate the least possible, such 
is the character common to both arts. 

The whole book is a masterpiece of beautiful language. 
Indeed Romains, Cocteau, Valéry, may believe they have 
made no advance on Socrates or Malherbe—at least the 
French language has gained with them a few additional 
chords. Compared to the realism of American literature 
of our days, our classicism, which is also a kind of realism, 
seems to be more like music: not imitative of the sounds 
and colors of nature, but through a harmony of its own 
conveying the sensation of an idealized universe. 

If, indeed, ours is to be a classic age, it is and can only 
be in that sense. Its truth is still the Cartesian truth of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But how could 
the acquisitions of the romantic and symbolistic ages be 
lost? Our tradition has been enlarged. Painting and 
music have stormed the literary world, and brought 
with them trailing melodies and exquisite hues. It is a 
fact that cannot be denied: in France literature is in- 
fluenced by the other forms of artistic expression—taking 
the fact into account, we may discuss modern classicism 
intelligently and with sympathy. 

But after Sisley, Monet, Debussy, Picasso, the term is 
bound to have a renewed meaning. We French are not a 
reactionary people, at least in the world of beautiful 
words and subtle melodies. Fean Catel 


REVIEWS 


GUIDE TO THE MOON 


Lunar Baedecker, by Mina Loy. Contact Publishing Co., 

Paris. 

The tone and temper of this little book are suggested 
by its second poem, /pology of Genius, of which we quote 
the greater part, supplying, if the author will pardon us, 
a few punctuation-marks: 


Ostracized as we are with God— 
The watchers of the civilized wastes 
reverse their signals on our track. 


Lepers of the moon, 
all magically diseased, 
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we come among you 
innocent 
of our luminous sores. 


We are the sacerdotal clowns 
who feed upon the wind and stars 
and pulverous pastures of poverty. 


Our wills are formed 

by curious disciplines 

beyond your laws. 

You may give birth to us 

or marry us— 

the chances of your flesh 

are not our destiny. 

The cuirass of the soul 

still shines— 

and we are unaware 

if you confuse 

such brief 

corrosion with possession. 

In the raw caverns of the Increat« 

we forge the dusk of Chaos 

to that impervious jewelry of the Universe 
the Beautiful— 

While to your eyes 

a delicate crop 

of criminal mystic immortelles 

stands to the censor’s scythe. 


As the world in general is addressed in this poem, the 
poet modifies her usually telegraphic—indeed, telescopic 
—style to épater les bourgeois. And the bitter humor of 
her slanting eyes is veiled for the moment, though still 
discoverable. 
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Mostly, her utterance is a condescension from a spirit 
too burdened with experience to relax the ironic tension 
of her grasp upon it. The load being too heavy to talk 
about, she carries it as she may 


In this factitious chamber of death, 


making gay little satiric moues at us as she passes, and 
giving forth sardonic little cries. If, having experienced, 
whether actually or imaginatively, too much of life to 
endure it, one can’t be a saint, like Teresa of exalted 
memory, it may be that this lady’s cynical acceptance of 
flitting inexplicable pains and raptures is but the shadowed 
under-side of the saint’s ecstatic sensuality. 

Shedding our petty pruderies 

From slit eyes, 

We sidle up 

To Nature 

—that irate pornographist. 

In my opinion this poet’s style, like that of many 
another radical, dilutes instead of concentrates. The 
poem Parturition, for example, has lines of tragic intensity 
in the realization of physical pain: 

I am climbing a distorted mountain of agony. 

Incidentally with the exhaustion of control 

I reach the summit, 

And gradually subside into anticipation of 

Repose 

Which never comes. 
But the poem is descriptive, explanatory, philosophic— 
in short, prose, which no amount of radical empiricism, in 
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the sound and exclamatory arrangement of words and 
lines, can transform, with prestidigitatorial magic, into 
the stuff of poetry. 

A number of poems are in praise of fellow-artists— 
Brancusi, James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis. We may con- 
clude this brief study of a modern temperament with the 
poem on another torn and ravaged spirit, Poe: 

A lyric elixir of death 

embalms 

he spindle spirits of your hour-glass loves 
on moon-spun nights— 

sets 

icicled canopy 

for corpses of poesy 

with roses and northern lights 

where frozen nightingales in ilex aisles 
sing burial rites. 


H. M. 
MIDDLE-AGED ADOLESCENCE 
Manikin Number Two, by William Carlos Williams. 

Monroe Wheeler. 

I remember in one of Williams’ early books he used the 
startling phrase: “God, if I could fathom the guts of 
shadows!” Since then I have often wondered why 
Williams hasn’t tried to fathom the obvious common- 
places before bothering about the shadows. And I really 
believe it is because he hasn’t the guts to be simple, that 
he makes such a muddle of his last poems. It is, more- 
over, particularly deplorable that a person with delicate 
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sensibilities and genuine emotion should be forever putting 
up a barrage of words to show that he—by Jove—is no 
lily-livered ninny singing of love. He even deprecates 


The rose is obsolete 

but each petal ends in 

an edge, the double facet 
cementing the grooved 
columns of air—The edge 
cuts without cutting 
meets—nothing—renews 
itself in metal or porcelain— 
whither? It ends— 

But if it ends 

the start is begun 

so that to engage roses 
becomes a geometry. 


He is like an adolescent boy, who while loving some- 
thing of soft-petalled beauty, scoffs at it, so that he will 
be considered a He-Man; yet again and again approaches 
the same beauty, and at times—for a breathless moment— 
dares to finger it with reverence. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge Williams on so slight a 
collection—there are only ten poems in all. And of 
these, one, The Red Wheelbarrow, is no more than a pretty 
and harmless statement: 


so much depends 
upon 

a red wheel 
barrow 

glazed with rain 
water 
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beside the white 
chickens. 

While another, The Hermaphroditic Telephones, is 
equally harmless in spite of the self-conscious naughtiness 
of the title. 

On the other hand, ten poems may have so many smart, 
tiresome, intricatc, swaggering phrases to hide a frightened 
spirit and a little beauty! Marion Strobel 


PUCK IN THE BOULEVARDS 


Twenty-five Poems, by Marsden Hartley. Contact Pub- 
lishing Co., Paris. 

Mr. Hartley, being primarily a painter, finds it great 
fun to play with a sister art and flatter it into untoward 
shapes. First, typographically—he spatters words over 
the page like colors in a modernistic sketch, using always 
italics, with a liberal sprinkling of capitals in unusual 
places. Second, dressing up in queer-shaped word-groups 
his tricksy-sprite ideas, and making-believe the result is 
poetry—indeed, sometimes attaining poetry of a modern- 
satirical quizzical impish kind. Third—but one might go 
on with a tiresome list of details without exhausting his 
darkly mischievous schemes for having a good time. 

Here, for example, is the end of his book, the last 
page of his twenty-fifth poem, only we are compelled to 
print it as prose—profuse apologies—because we cannot 
afford space to give each word a separate line, the lines 
cascading across the page like a mountain brook; 
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Hegel, Kant, Schopenhauer, take notice—is there really nothing to be 
done for the prevention of cruelty to one’s priceless sense of humor? I 
do not wonder that members of the best families among the centuries 
burst a vessel, and pass away now and then out of helpless hysteria. 


And the same poem thus blithely praises mediocrity: 


Mediocrity I have come to admire—it is so plentiful! As I watch the 
squirmings of these unattached searchers after spurious elegance I say to 
myself, “How beautiful is a derrick!—it hoists actualities upon a plan of 
measurable height.” 

These bits may suggest the mood of the book, much of 
which is frankly dada-ish in spirit and form. One may 
observe that the humor is not bitter—it is rather of the 
what-fools-these-mortals-be order, Puck on his toad-stool 
supplying the text to this more mature but kindred sprite 
who has spent numerous cosmopolitan years chuckling at 
the stupid but entertaining world. 

Here is part of one of Mr. Hartley’s Boston Portrait 
Projections—it will be noted that he even permits himself 
the luxury of rhyme: 

Not thirty quite, and his plain talk 

Would make a dinosaurus walk. 

He had, it’s true, 

Tried everything that anyone could try, 

And found it only added to the day’s stupidity. 
There’s something in his private twist 

To turn a blood-drop into anarchist 

We can’t be thinking when it rains 

Of other people’s other pains. 

And yet his thirty seemed so wonderful that day 
I wonder what his thirty-one will say. 


And in Above the Level—Gloucester we have a picture of 
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domestic bliss, as no doubt a confirmed old bachelor with 
a satirical slant in his eye may be permitted to see it: 


A panther sprang at the feet 

Of the young deer in the grey wood. 
It was the lady who had sworn 

To love him 

That rose wraith-like 

From the flow of his blood. 

He swooned with her devotions. 


There was never one 

More jolly and boyish 

Than he was in the great beginning. 
Once his slippers were fastened 
With domesticity, 

He settled down 

Like a worn jaguar 

Weary with staring through bars. 
The caresses that were poured 
Over his person 

Staled on him. 

Love had grown rancid. 


“Have you emptied the garbage, 


John?” 


The form of these two poems, as of a few others, is quite 
decorous—we should not venture to quote from many 
with any hope of their being understood. Porrry years 
ago had the honor of introducing this poet to an attentive 
world, but those early efforts were apparently of a neo- 
phytic clarity quite unworthy to offer to that chic little 
sphinx of the boulevards who serves today as Mr. Hart- 


ley’s muse. 


For they are not included. H. M. 
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OVERTONES 


Cups of Illusion, by Henry Bellamann. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
What would you do— 
If you had ear and brain attuned superbly 
To all the iridescent humming-birds of faint 
And delicate overtones 
That play like spirit flames 
Above the music? 
Suppose your eyes could see 
What mine see when a little wind passes, 
And all the garden is suddenly barred and starred 
With flying color. 


Oh, suppose this world of nuances, 

Opal-soft and frail and swift, 

Were for you a reality more hard 

Than things you call reality, 

And you lived always among the deaf and blind— 
What would you do? 

Henry Bellamann answers his own question by writing 
poems which are cascades of beautiful images. Fluent as 
water pouring from his cups of illusion, they take one form 
after another, or rather avoid one form in order to sug- 
gest another, much as the movements of a dancer melt 
softly each into each and are lost to the memory except 
as a dream of enchantment. 

Close the book and you will find yourself gazing up 
through a fountain of stars. You will see no image 
sharper than the wing of a bird in flight. With the 
possible exception of the Sonnets and Sonnetinos, there 
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are no static outlines. Mr. Bellamann’s art is not graphic, 
but musical—a succession of related moments; for of 
such is the world he lives in: 

Year after year 

[ have seen the spring 

Spread like a green tide 

Through the woods; 

I have watched its waves 

Shatter at tree-top to thin leaves, 

And foam in spluttering spray 

And quick-melting petals. 


It is a restless river, 
Or a sea— 
Spring and clouds and stars— 

Mr. Bellamann is primarily a poet of nature, but not 
that serene, ample-breasted and sometimes platitudinous 
mother to whom the poets of the past century turned 
when the world had been too much with them and they 
felt the need of a soothing hand upon the brow. One 
wonders if Mr. Bellamann’s “nature” could ever be sooth- 
ing—it is so shrill with color and sound, often beyond the 
ranges which eye and ear can comprehend. But over- 
tones, faint and high and extending indefinitely out of 
ear-shot, are no less realities than the obvious sounds; 
and there are colors beyond the visible limits of the spec- 
trum for him who has the eyes to see them. There are 
also rivers lost in the seas, and “‘roads through the trees 
that the birds know”; and Mr. Bellamann is no less an 
interpreter of the outdoors because he sings of these, 
and sees through the illusion of placidity: 
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Peace? 
. . these twisted trees 

Agonize with strange enemies; 

These snarled vines are tense 

In struggle; 

The very rocks 

Press toward the valley; 

And in the shadow 

Silent death wars endlessly. 
Or again, in his whimsical Hedges: 


But even a garden remembers . . . 
Remembers the thick choking, 

The strangling climbers 

Blossoming scarlet above tense quivers. 

But if nature, as Mr. Bellamann understands her, is 
not peaceful, she does not need to be. She is not a refuge, 
but the all-surrounding reality in which the figures of 
man and woman blend until they are all but invisible. 
His iament for the dead is: 

So great a world of beauty died with you. 

And a portrait begins: 

She was more like a tree upon a hill- 

More like a sycamore than anything. 
And when, if ever, man is completely isolated for analysis, 
and summed up in concise and laconic wisdom—usually 
not untouched by humor—the interest is still that which 
Mr. Bellamann feels in external nature, in the subtleties, 
the over-tones of human existence, rather than the rack- 
ing tragedy or the homely commonplace. 

Margery Swett 
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Tarnished Talent 
TARNISHED ‘TALENT 


Songs of Youth, by Mary Dixon Thayer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There are a few light but charming verses in this book. 
There are as well pages and pages of doggerel. It seems 
particularly unfortunate that Miss Thayer, who has a 
genuine lyric gift, should cheapen it with such blithe 
frequency. At her best, she has a buoyant spirit, and a 
direct and simple appeal. For instance, Spring Song: 
O wicked, wicked little bird! 
Why do you laugh at me? 


Is it because I’m young—and bound, 

And you are young—and free? 

O beautiful swan-throated cloud! 

Why do you float away 

Into the night, nor turn and glance 

Once backward on Today? 

O restless pale blue-slippered waves! 

How can you dance, nor tire 

Forever? Is there nothing that 

You have not—and desire? 
At her worst—for instance, “A lover’s endless passion 
kiss’ —she is on a par with Eddie Guest. 

Marion Strobel 


BIRDS 


Poems about Birds, chosen and edited by H. J. Massing- 
ham, preface by J. C. Squire. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
On the face of it such an anthology seems a useless 

addition to the already over-crowded list of such collec- 
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tions, in which the poems are gathered for no more 
intrinsic reason than that the subject is the same in each 
case. One expects these collections, and usually finds 
them, to have their basis in sentimentality rather than 
in art. 

Yet a few minutes with this book is enough to turn 
one’s annoyance with Mr. Massingham into a genuine 
gratitude. He has shown so sure a literary instinct and 
so careful a scholarship in the choice, especially as regards 
the poems of the middle ages, that the book becomes a 
really valuable document. And one finds with pleasure 
that he has avoided the pitfall of gushing sentimentalities 
with which the love of birds especially imbues so many 
poets and anthologists. Surely it is a good deed and one 
worthy of thanks to remind us that Chaucer, in The 
Manciple’s Tale, wrote this, which Mr. Massingham titles 
The Cage: 

Tak any brid, and put it in a cage, 

And do al thyn entente, and thy corage 

To fostre it tendrely with mete and drinke, 
Of alle deyntees that thou canst bithinke, 
And kepe it al so clenly as thou may; 
Al-though his cage of gold be never so gay, 
Yet hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold, 
Lever in a forest, that is rude and cold, 

Gon ete wormes and swich wretchednesse. 
For ever this brid wol doon his bisinesse 


To escape out of his cage, if he may: 
His liberty this brid desireth ay. 
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Bilac and Ronsard 


BILAC AND RONSARD 


Diadems and Fagots, translated from the Portuguese of 
Olavo Bilac (two sonnets and two fragments) by John 
Meem; and from the French of Pierre de Ronsard (his 
last sonnets) by Yvor Winters. Privately printed, 
Santa Fé, N. M. 

The Centennial Exposition is responsible for many 
quickly come-by appraisals of and translations from 
Brazilian literature. It is accordingly refreshing to come 
upon some translations—tantalizingly few in this tiny 
pamphlet—which grew out of a real love for a poet’s 
work and an intimate knowledge of the language in which 
he wrote. Olavo Bilac (born in 1865) is one of the great 
lyric poets of America. His impeccable technique, his 
vivid imagery, his mournful and passionate music, have 
united to make him the idol of the young Brazilians. His 
sonnets have been widely translated into French and 
Spanish, but I have seen no other English renderings than 
these very felicitous ones by Mr. Meem, a young American 
born in Brazil, where he has spent many years. In these 
four brief examples, the translator has of course made no 
attempt to “present” a great poet; he aims merely to sug- 
gest that he is great and worth reading. These unrhymed 
versions are admirable, with much of the atmosphere and 
some of the music of the original. 

Mr. Winters contributes to the pamphlet four sonnets 
from Ronsard. . Translations reveal strange accordances: 
if he had translated the elegy by its one perfect line, which 
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is after all Ronsard’s surest claim on immortality, it would 
have seemed more fitting—one can imagine Mr. Winters’ 
writing an elegy so, exquisitely and completely. But the 
sonnets one should hardly have expected so stern a tech- 
nician to attempt. It is true that here Ronsard is himself 
rather than the courtier; but his meaning nevertheless 
slips down a pleached alley of verbiage as always. The 
fourth and last translation is excellent as English poetry, 
and hence its own best apologist. Muna Lee 


NEWS NOTES 


Because of the editor’s quite recent return from Europe, too late for 
conference with the other members of the jury, PoreTry’s annual award 
of prizes is postponed one month beyond the usual time, and will be 
announced in the December number. 


The group of poems in Negro dialect, which leads the present numbe1 
demands a few introductory words: 

Julia M. Peterkin (Mrs. W. G. P.) has resided since her marriage in 
Lang Syne Plantation, at Fort Motte, S.C. For years she has studied 
the habits of life and speech among the Negroes on the estate, and 
Poetry has already called attention, in April, 1922, to the beauty of 
her presentation of some of their folk-tales in The Reviewer of Richmond, 
Va. The present group of brief poems in free verse is a transcription of 
the utterances of the most ancient member of the colony. 

The speaker, “‘ Venner,” is a very dark African woman nearly a century 
old, who has remained on this Lang Syne plantation, slave and free, 
ever since her birth. The plantation is a peninsula jutting into the fork 
of a river, and the three hundred or more black people living there, being 
descendants of the first families imported, have retained their primitive 
customs and superstitions to an unusual degree. Venner herself has 
become highly spiritualized: “I’m speakin’ more up yonder,” she replied 
when her mistress asked her why she had been wearing white lately. 
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News Notes 


A few points should be noted about the local dialect, which, being 
different from the current niggerese of vaudeville, is at first a little 
difficult to understand: 

The word ¢ means he or she, and also sometimes Ais or her. 

The word can’ means can’t, don’ means don’t, won’ won't, etc. 

The ¢h sound becomes ¢ in most cases. Death, for example, is pronounced 
dett; but i in n the poem 1 Two Kinds of Love ' we > have spe lled i it t deat’. 

The summer seems to hen bees a prosy one for many of our poets. 
Edgar Lee Masters and Margaret Widdemer have each completed a 
novel. Padraic Colum’s Castle Conquer is out, receiving a very friendly 
review i > Freeman of Sept. 19th; and a flock of Carl Sandburg’s 
Rootabaga Pigeons may be seen in the windows of almost any book-store. 
Lew Sarett has returned from Montana, where he spent the summer 
studying the habits of rainbow trout for the U. S. Fish Commission, and 
working on his next book of verse. 





Almost equally industrious have been the prose writers who are writing 
about poets. Carl Van Doren’s sketches in the Century have included 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Carl Sandburg. Harry Hanson has just 
published Midwest Portraits, a volume of sketches of poets and others by 
one who ought to know them well. A chapter deals with our editor and 
the service of Poetry to the art. We make our prettiest bow to Mr. 
Hanson for the appreciative comment. 

\ prize of one hundred dollars for the best sonnet or group of sonnets 
submitted a i 1, 1924, has been offered through the Bookfellow: 
The judges wi John Erskine and William Griffith. For conditions 
address Flora ot arren Seymour, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 

Marya Zaturensky, who has frequently appeared in Poetry, has won 
the Zona Gale Pian a of the University of Wisconsin. She has been 
studyi ing at Valparaiso, Ind. .» on another scholarship. 





Besid les lia Peterida, er es ieanilliaion to thie issue has 
referred to above, six poets appear for the first time in Poetry: 

Power Dalton (Mrs. Harold C. D.) of Brookline, Mass., is the author 
of Star Pollen, the second of the beautifully printed books of verse re- 
cently published by Will Ransom, in Chicago. 

Miss Abbie Huston Evans, of Camden, Maine, has contributed 
other magazines. Miss Jennette Reid Tandy, of New York, has pub- 
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lished educational articles. Mr. Emanuel Zausmer, born in Russia, 
resides in Philadelphia. Miss Katharine Parker Thore lives in Ever- 
ett, Mass., and Miss Harriet Paine Lawrence in Savannah, Ga. 

Of the poets who have appeared before in Porrry, Mr. Martin Arm- 
strong, of London, was the earliest, his poem, The Procession, having 
been published in our third volume, exactly ten years ago. Mr. Arm- 
strong is the author of two or three books of verse. 

Mr. Scudder Middleton, of New York, is the author of Streets and 
Faces and The New Day (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. Benjamin Rosenbaum, of Des Moines, Iowa, now a student at 
Harvard, has just published, through the B. J. Brimmer Co. of Boston, 
his first bodk of verse, Hill Solitudes. 

Mr. David Greenhood, who was one of Witter Bynner’s students at 
Berkeley a few years ago, is now in the faculty of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College at Corvallis. 

Miss Hazel Collister Hutchison lives in Cleveland, Ohio, and is actively 
interested in its Play House Group. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Autumn Midnight, by Frances Cornford. Poetry Bookshop, London. 

Less Lonely, by Alfred Kreymborg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Poems, by the Writers’ Club. Michigan Agricultural College. 

The Cheerful Cherub, by Rebecca McCann. Covici-McGee, Chicago. 

Children’s Voices and Voices of Foy, by Norman C. Schlichter. Richard 
G. Badger. 

Wind of Spring, by Kashin Shimizu. Beishin Press, San Francisco. 

Ellen Prior, by Alice Brown. Macmillan Co. 

Harmonium, by Wallace Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Fragments of a Life, by A. Zimmerman. Priv. Ptd. 

Knights Errant and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Portsmouth and Other Poems, by Benjamin Collins Woodbury. Press of 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. 

Possessions of a Sky Pilot, by Harry Elmore Hurd. Four Seas Co. 

The Far of Dreams, by Lila Cabot Perry. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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A Gift Renewed Monthly 


Give your friends as a Christmas present 


Poetry, for one year 


Poems are jewels, bric-a-brac, flowers: make a gift of 
such things to your friends—a gift to come every month 
for a twelvemonth. 


We will see that each person for whom you subscribe 
receives a copy of the December number, to arrive by 
Christmas Day, and with it a card saying that a year's 
subscription to the magazine is being sent by you as a 
Christmas gift. Fill out the accompanying blanks and 
mail to us at once. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, III. 


Please send POETRY for one year, beginning with 
the December, 1923, number, to: 


For each subscription | enclose $3.00 (or, for Canada, 
$3.15; foreign, $3.25); 1 understand that the December 
number of POETRY and a card announcing the gift as 
from me will be sent. 
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nes a novel 
rhe BG a fantasy 
at a sweeping exposition of 
humanity 
. a revealing psychology of 
men and women and their 
relationships, frankly told 


written with austere beauty and force by a 
great critic of life 

with the appearance of DR. TRANSIT, Isi- 
dor Schneider takes his place among the fore- 
most novelists of the day 

DR. TRANSIT appears in the August-Sep- 
tember and succeeding issues of 
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The Drama and Poetry 





You May Have Both Magazines 
One Year for Five Dollars 


THE DRAMA is a magazine of the allied arts 
of the theatre. It will keep you informed of the 
most significant developments in drama and its 
production, both professional and amateur. 
Every issue contains two or more one-act plays; reviews 
of Chicago, New York and London productions; special 
articles by leading actors or other artists, such as Otis 
Skinner, og Anglin, Arthur Hopkins, E. H. Soth- 
ern and Mrs. Fiske; illustrations of the latest stagecraft 
and costuming; accounts of the work of Little and Com- 
munity Theatres; notes on new books related to the 
drama; advice to amateur groups, study courses and 
lists of plays. 

Subscription to THE DRAMA gives you membership 
in the Drama League of America. Send for a copy of 
the magazine for information concerning the League. 


THE DRAMA 
503 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE 
DRAMA; or $5.00 for THE DRAMA and POETRY. 
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Healthful, Invigorating 
and Enjoyed by Everybody 


‘SHorlick’s’”’ 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Keep a package at home. Avoid 

imitations at the fountain and when 

purchasing in jars for home use. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Poetry, published monthly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1923. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook. Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Harriet Monroe, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the editor of Poetry, and 
that the following is, to o best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
+» Of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required 7 the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Posta! Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

That the name and address of the publisher, editor, managing editor is Harriet 
Monroe; business manager, Margery Swett, 232 E. Brie street; owner, Harriet Monroe. 

at there are no bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the lst of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the mame of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the two said paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association. or corperation has any interest direct or indirect in the sald stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by her. 





HARRIET MONROE (Owner). 
Sworn to and subscribed before mé this 5th day of October, 1923. 


M. C, KNISELEY. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12th, 1926,) 
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